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“We WDW.Y a romise and concession, or the knot might be eut with the sword. It has a military to enforce the laws, and for the house of their bondage. He who sla asen in 
PHE NEW-YORK COLONIZATION JOURNAL |tri'is all of these together ; and ite phases so vary with the the native tribes bayood fs borden.” It hes omer | titaticn to be perpatuated without limit, an at aot 
18 PUBLISHED AT THE stand-point of the observer, that no two parties can agree upon | ed its superiority over the natives, within its jurisdiction, in arms ages fi bas not yet ended its true re- 
COLONIZATION OFFICE, ROOM NO, 27, the premises of an argument, nor join an issue of fact or law. as well as in arte, and these now yield peaceable submission to meaning in history,” As is tutelage for 
Astronomers are accustomed to reduce their observations to | its has manhood, so slavery is national tutelage for freedom. The ebil- 
SECOND STORY OF the sun's centre, in order that those made at different times and | in dren of Israel had never conquered and possessed the land in which 
BIBL!) HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, places may be compared with one another. If it were possible Shed cad teen uciptioed le thatied benhomes they not multi 
~ for those who discuss this to refer all their observations, plied and been in the hard bondege of 7p; 90 oer 
TERMS. whatever their point of view, to the moral centre of the universe, children of Africa, when their leader and lawgiver arise, 
To subseribers for one copy, One Dell which is God, Cap Cumaens CoS ppasnd, cnt teas learned in all the wisdom of the Americans, will go forth, not 
Pegs. | - ‘ sion, “ God bath made of one all nations, for to aay © mo geet comm, Set gradually, as this 
To Life Members, free for duree years, all the face of the earth, and hath determined the bounds shall ina to part with them, and as Africa 
To pastors of churches, who take collections, free. their habitation.” Every departure from this great tratb, every shall be prepared to receive them, not as now by fifties and 
Tl don ot dl tcp one yu, | lien fi man mn eit, Satna oat, hosted b Fests, w crue conehceny tneges Wy 
moran : * ever 8 
memmene a the N. Y. State Colonization Society may be made p alty of strife and blood. forth to their land of promise, not to exterminate the Settee te 
2 Caren Swan, Esq, Treasurer, or to the Rev, J.B. Prevey, Correspoad-|" Twenty-five yont thoaght, kw of Eeaee ” but to bless and elevate them. 
g Secretary nality and vigor L ucated in a slaveholding no man despise the of | things. As black It not be for the advantage of Liberia that a bom 
Ane Commentcations for the Jounmat should be made tothe Editor State, but at that time a citizen of Pennsylvania, published aj were the Zerubbabels wee, cane (he auspices of the Coloniza-| ber of persons liberated from servitude, and i dood te 
5 tinea book modestly entitled “ Some Thoughts oa Domestic Slavery.” | tion Society, laid the foundation of this temple of freedom for | self-direction and self-su should be thrown at onee upon her 
» & Cae Awong otber p tions which went to the pith of the matter, | their race, 80 shall their hands finish it, and shall bring forth the | shores; nor would it be for the advantage of this country that 
es he proved from history and from human nature “ that two|head-stone with rejoicing. Fear not that the native ees the exodus should be other than gradual, No nation could 
DISCOURSE OF W. H. ALLEN. LL d* distinct races of people so unlike that ion by nter-| will absorb this handful of people, and reduce them to own | bear the loss of millions of its laboring population at once, with 
. . © ae p Sadie Os marriage is impracticable, cannot long t together in| level. Civilization, commerce, and Christianity are mighty ag- | out serious embarrasswent and the derangement of all its indus- 
nt and Gentlewer of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society : peace on terms of political and social equality.” The one | gressive forces. Ln contact with barbarism, ignorance, and idol- | trial interests. Such av emigration is fortunately impossible, 
Nov goio Lwo and » half centuries sinee, the first @hip-load | must occupy an inferior position, and be in some form in subjec- | atry, they are always victorious, Where the race is different, and|for it would ruin this country, ruin the emigrants, and ruin 
\fricons was imported into the British colonies of North | tion to the other, its temper intractable, as in the ease of the American Lndians, | Liberia, But by degrees the influx of white laborers from abroad, 
\merice. They landed at Jamestown, Virginia, and were pur-| This proposition has been generally accepted as the law of| they may exterminate; but where the race is identical, and its | and the increase of our native white will force the 
ed by the plancere. ‘Lhe ieportation, sale, and purchase | races; and its application to the populations of this country has | d docile and imitative, as in the case of the Africans, | colored people into the lowest branches of labor, and finally, in 
re regarded es honorable transactions at that time, or winked | attracted the anxious attention of t tful men, You may = wilt instruct, «ploy, elevate, and absorb. the for existence, will with them for these. 
pot speciilly blaweworthy, There was profit for the ship-| emancipate the slave, you may educate the freedman, you may ut all this is aot the work of a day, nor of the forty-five | When time shall come, as it will, the colored people will 
oer and pr fi. for the bayer. Other slave-freighted vessels soon | pay him just wages for his labor, you may put arms in his hands | years since the Colonization Society was ized. It is the | not only desire to emigrate, but emigration will have become a 
lowed, acd before aeentury had elapsed slavery bad estab-| aod teach him bow to use them, you may elevate him far above| work of centuries; and they who censure Society for not | necessity, 
jyed it base Loe for the invasion aad oeoupation of the coun- | his former condition, but you will not, and ought not, avd can-| working faster and doing more, asd who sneeringly ask how | But it would be heartless and ungracious to our hopes 
ry all slong the coast from the Hudson to Florida, and was} not iotermarry with him; and watil you do this and thereby ac-| long it will take to remove the colored people to A when it |for the emigration of the colored alone or chiefly, upon 
pushing is cotposte up every oavigableyriver; a dismal cloud, |cept him as your equal socially, you cannot admit him as your] has hardly{removed a hundredth part of the yearly increase, mis-| their unfortunate condition in this country, and the competition 
cleotritied with vaio, restiog on the boriaon of owr country; its} equal politically, without inaugurating a conflict which will be| conceive the whole question, Suppose that within half a century | and repulsion of white labor, Thanks be to God, there are 
pent up forces to beret forth in the tumult aud carnage which | more bitter and deadly as the numbers of the two races ap-| after the settlement of Jamestown or Plymouth, it had been attractions in Africa which will do more than the repulsions in 
now econvulse and sadden the continent, proach equality. It is certain, then, that so long as the colored | dicted that before two centuries more should elapse, the ad <0 America to promote emigration, The colured think that 


th, could the sequence of events have been foreseen, watil the | race shall remain in this country, it will be doomed to hopeless | tary self-supported emigration from Europe to this country would 
uvest from that secd-sowing should be reaped, men’s faces | depression and inferiority, Such is its condition now, whether | average a thousand a day, would not the prophet bave been suspect- 
uld have pated at the ghastly spectacle, and not one foot of a | bond or free, and such it must remain, The interests, the antip- | ed of madness? Yet this was the rate of influx during several 
ive would have been permitted to touch the shore, Could | athies, the necessities, the very instinct of self-preservation of | between 1850 and 1860; & majority of these im 
ume seer have predicted an increase of the colored race in this/the white race, will demand and enforce this, right or wrong.| were ia no better condition, viarily, than the free blacks of 
country to four and « half millions in two hundred and forty| The only hope of the American negroes to rise in the social and | this country now are, If a tenth part of that namber had land- 


the Colonization Society is a scheme to get rid of them. Now 
there is a share of human nature in colored people , and if 
years | they think you mean to kick them out of the country they were 
bora in, poy Obstinately persist in staying where they are. 

any number of kicks, but they will not be 
kicked out. “- the donkey has sense enough to stay by the 






years, the building up by its labor of a landed aristocracy hes- | political seale to the dignity of their manhood, is in removal to/ ed on our shores during our early colonial times, poor and ignor- | hay-stack till he sees the corn-crib. The Society must show the 
‘ile to republican freedom, the estrangement of kindred commu-|* country peopled and governed by men of their own race, | ant as many of them were, they would have perished by starva-|corn-crib; and itcan, Adventurous travelers have penetrated 
nities, the retrograde movement to an aggressive and ferocious | Such a country cannot be found on this continent, nor on more | tion, Thecountry could mot have supported them, nor furnished | Africa from the four cardinal pointe, and their lines of research 
barbarism, in which brute force usurps the throne of reason,| than one of the American islands, You may transport them to} them the means to eu themeelves by labor, An asylum | have converged almost at iis centre, They speak of soils of mar- 
vod thirst for domination makes and breaks the law; the pas- | Central America (if the Central Americans will receive them), | had to be prepared for ; free nation had to grow ; capital | velous uctiveness; of a ion of animal life; of cotton, 
sionate debate which degenerates into phrengied vituperation,| but you will only ehange the locality of their nominal freedom | had to be accumulated, and a demand for unskilled labor created, | coffee, eugar-cane, rice and palm oil ; of ivory, iron, and gold ; of 
vod at last the marshaling of mighty armies, the shock and ear-|and actual subjection, They will still be farm laborers and | After all this was done, and the country rendered capable of ab-| men far superior both physically and mentally tothose whose terri- 
nave of battle, the destruction of accumulated wealth, the wail | bousehold servante—the hewers of wood aud drawers of water | sorbing them, they came first by scores, then by hundreds, then | tories have been ted to wh slaves for foreign markets ; 
of widows and orphans, and the threatened overthrow of a be-| to a dominant race, You may remove them to some unoccupied | by thousands, in an everswidening stream, watil a army ar-| of lakes aud rivers, high mountains and fertile valleys, where the 
nefieent wovernmen!—eould all these results have been foreseen, | territory at the base of the Rocky Mountains, but soon the ad-| rived every year. i, no glut io the «market, | maps we studied io hood marked “ unexplored regions” or 
what kind of welcome, think you, would have greeted the first | vancing tide of the white population will pass over and submerge | Even when the tide of tion was at the flood, the wages | deserts of arid sand—in a word, they describe « land abounding 
ind all subsequent slavesbips and their human freights ? them, You may transfer them to Canada by underground or/ of labor were all the increasing. in resources to sustain an industrious population and a profitable 
Bat no prophet saw the portent, or if some Cassandra uttered | overground railway, but there, in districts where the colored] Who shall say th two centuries a similar emigration | commerce. 
a voice of warning, her words passed by unheeded, as the ravings | people are numerous, they will discover that the conflict of races | from this country to shall not be witnessed? First pre-| Another fact which will induce a large emigration, at no die- 


OF insanity 2 Greed of gold blinded all eyes and deafened ail | bas already commenced, and they will meet a welcome from the the asylum, and the down-trodden of this land will fly to it 
eare. Now see the gold which we have sacrificed so much to| whites more chillieg than the wintry air, There is no rest for Ce the depressing influence of a dominant race, just as tae 
vain —whore is it? Melting from our grasp hke ice in a furnace ; | the colored man except where the white man cannot live, There | down-trodden of Europe have fled hither from the despotiem of 
east into eannon and mortars: hammered into muskets and | are the bounds of his habitation ; and it would seem that Prov-|a dominant class. 

rifles ; floating off aud sinking in jron-elad monitors and mon-|idence has placed —— to guard his ancestral home from] Liberia has grown as rapidly as is consistent with its health 
sters; hurrying away in horses and harness and the swift wheels | the intrusion of white men—a sentinel uss as the angel | and long life, and more rapidly than the early colonies of North 
of artillery; devoured by armies which consume everything and | with flaming sword that guarded the getes of Paradise. Africa! America, The tree that strikes the deepest roote, and forms the 
produce nuthing; sprioging into gas in the explosion of gunpow- | invites her scattered sons and daughters, the bondmen and bond- | sturdiest trank, and throws out the widest branches, and lives the 


tant day, is the demand for tropical products by the imbabitante 
of the temperate zones. This demand is increasing every 
year, and outstripping the supply ; while commerce is eagerly 
searching for new localities of their production and new 
avenues to reach them, While the wterior of Africa, dotted with 
lakes and intersected by rivers, stands ready to pour oat of her 
abundance, commerve stands waiting impatiently for the deadly 
coast-belt to be cut through by men who can endure the climate, 


der ; and strewed in deadly fragments by the bursting of bomb-| women of every clime, and promises them health, and | longest, is the tardiest grower ; while the gourd, that springs up| and land or river travaportetion from the imierior to the sea 
shells. pany ape There, in the home of his fathers, the black man/in a night, withers in aday. In the of civilization, . Then the buyer will meet the seller on the shore, and 
Go, it must; five hundred millions a year in the North, and as | can live and thrive, while the white man sickens and dies ; there, | Providence hastens slowly, very slowly. @ great movements | the of commodities will benefit and enrich both. 


much more ia the South, by alaw of moral compensation which | on a soil of tropical luxuriance, he may grow rich; there, un-| of history, like the germination of a seed beneath the surface of 
no man nor pation can evade, till every dollar gathered by wrong | der a government of equal rights, he may call no man master ;| the nd, begin unseen and silently, Here and there, appa- 
shall be seattered to the winds, or drunk like the dust of Aaron’s|aad there he may be the honored instrument, under God, of re- | rently disconnected, the forces that are to ¢ the world work 
olden calf in the bitter eup of retribution, Let it go ; and when | deeming » continent from barbarism to Christian civilization. on, seldom observed{and never fully com , until the time 
it is gone, and the cup drained to the dregs, we shall learn that Tne Republic of Liberia is no longer a em; it isa suc-| arrives for their combination in a grand result, For example, 
public virtue, true maaliness, the upright administration of the|cess, Thanks to the men who fou and have sustained] the discovery of America, doubtless the most important event of 
‘awa, the love of man and the fear of God, are worth more than | the American Colonization Society and its branches ia the States,| modern times, required & vast outlay of time and thought, of 
* all the wealth that sinews bought and sold have ever earned,” | they have worked ou in faith and hope, in the face of opposition study and invention, as 4 preparatory work, But the Divine 
Sut the colored race is with us, The warp and woof of its|at home and discouragements in Africa, until they see the fruits) Being was not impatientat the delay, The fairest portion of all 
 Piny is woven in the same web with ours, Four and a half/of their* philanthropy, in a well-established, self-governing re-| his earth was trodden osly by wild beasts and savage men; but 
millions of a depressed and dependent population look to the| public of colored men, into which the colony they planted for-| He seemed in no haste to rescue it from them. Here lay the 
dominant race for the solation of their fate, and we cannot shirk | ty-three years ago, has grown, Along a coast-line of five or six | continent in its virgin besuty, 
the responsibility, ‘Che problem is beset with difficulties. Im-| hundred miles, which, within the memory of some of us, was \ Whert nature loved to trace, 
plicated as it is with that most eaciting of all subjects of agita-| visited only by slave-shipe, and covering an interior occupied by As if bor gods, a dwelling-place.”’ 
tion, slaveholding, it touches the interests, the habits, the preju- two hundred thousand native Africans, who were divided into| Here it lay, the spinal ecolama of the globe, until the fullness 
dices, and affects profoundly the civilization of a vast section of hostile tribes engaged ia perpetual wars with each other to sup-jof time should come. The art of printing was to be invented ; 
this continent. While the colored race exists in the two conditions | ply the slave-dealers with human merchandise, now no prowling | science was to be disseminated ; the form of the earth was to be 
of freedom and bondage, it is one in sympathy and interest, one | slaver casts anchor to await his prey; no ware are waged for investigated ; the properties of the etic needle were to be 
in physical and mental qualities, and one in political inferiority | human booty ; no captives are tora from home and friends to per- | discovered and applied to navigation ; the commereiul it was 
and social exclusion. ‘Ibe freedom of the one class is little more | ish in the middle passage, or pine in hopeless bondage ; no blood to be awakened ; and the human mind was to be to new 
than the liberty to choose masters and to change them, while|of slaughtered heoatombs assuages the anger of malignant de-| activity in every field of enterprise. And these thi 


Commerce is the grevt pacificator and civilizer It teaches even 
the rude barbarian that it is more table to barter with men 
than to butcher them; and when the warlike Wribes which -prey 
upon their weaker neighbors sball diwcover that they can make 
more money —— raw cotton than raw men, they will 
ture from alory warfare to the peacefal culture of the soil. 
Emigration may Fe provide teachers to instruct them in all =. 
Fimally, on int, the miesionary spirit of Lhe age demands 
the colonization of Ktrica. Nearly all Agee missionaries who 
have been sent to Africa, died of diseases incident to the climate, 
or retarned home with ruined health, The heroic Cox, who, among 
others, went forth an apostle and died a martyr, said: “ Write 
on my monument—Let thousands perish Africa be 
abandoned.” But the missionary societies have found « 
betier way. They educate colored men and send them, Thus 
colonization, commerce, and Christianity are cc-workers ia the 
scheme of giving @ continent to civilization, and 
stretch out ber bands unto God.” Where emigration 
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were ; commerce demands Africa to strike the 

the bondage of the other keeps the adult in bone and sinew a/ mons, nor slakes the savage bloodthirst of chiefs more demons being , in different countries, by men who knew of | balance 2 whee between the intertropical and re- 

child in intellect and depesdence, As the numbers of the|than they; bat thriving settlements dot the seashore and ex-|each other ; and when all were ready—printing, | gions of the earth; and Christianity demands Africa that her 

freedmen receive continual accessions from the ranks of the bond- | tend along the banks of the rivers for miles into the interior ; the magnetism, commerce, enterpriee—then Columbus was ready to ministers may obey the divine command . “Go ye into all the 
men, the line which separates the two classes is variable; while] marts of lawful commerce stand on the sites of forsaken barra-| yse them, and unvail anew continent beyond the cea. wa or the Gospel to every creature.” 

he boundary between the African and Caucasian is so fixed and | coons ; cotton, coffee, and sugar grow on old battle-fields ; school-| Ag the redemption of Americafrom savage barbarism to Christ-|_ | it ay gare of time, that the republic of 

upassable (hat every admixture of blood sinks at once to the | houses and churches rise on grounds once devoted to the orgies ian civilization was the greatest fact of bietory from the fall of Liberia, and other red colonies which may hereafter be 


vel of the depressed race. of a ferocious superstition ; aud the voice of prayer and at-/the Roman Empire to the American Revolution—standing forth 
The destiny of the free colored people cannot be entirely sep-|cends to God, where but few years since were heard mum-/* the single wonder of 0 Cameos years”—so we may believe that 
ated from that of the slayer, Lodeed, it would seem that|meries of idolatry and the wail of victims led forth to the! the redemption of Africa will be the great leading fact in the pro- 
slavery is the Bwotian ephyox, propounding her fatal riddle to | sacrifice, gress of civilization for some centuries to come. 
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all passers-by. It obtrudes everywhere; crops out in every) The Pennsylvania Coloniaation Society, which has contiibuted |” History that barbarous countries do vot emerge from 
form, moral, economical, aod political, aad will vot down at the |its share, both of money and counsel, to these cheering results, | barbarism “ at roe from within, but uv accretion from | ber valleys, and the whistle of the |ocomotive shal! echo through 
bidding of any exorcist. It underlies all other questions, how-| may be pardoned for a of exultation ia a retrospect of its| without, America ved its culture from Western Europe ; the ores of her mountains, aud schools, academies, aud un) 
‘er profound, and overrides all other interests, however promi- | doings on every return of its anniversary, the of Westere Eerope received theirs from the Romans ; of which the college now open at Monrovia will be the 
vt. [fit were a moral question only, treating of slaves as} Many honest doubts were formerly entertained as to the capac- rod wm odbyfnty wy the Greeks from the Pbcenicians| parent and pattern, shall become luminous ts to enlightea 
il beings and Gou’s handiwork, it might be settled on the/ity gf the colored people to support and themselves, a8 a| and : ot Sea Sp tte merchants trafficked, or| tbe whole land, and the industria! arts shall make the wilderness 
lutatle principles of justice and right. If it were an eco-| permanent civilized community, without . direction aud pres- ee the of the world, a high civilization and a| blossom as the rose, there needs no to foretell that limes 
aical question only, it anghtbe left to the keen instinct of ence of white men, It was predicted that the colony, as soon aah philosophy had a home beyond the Indus, ia the old of steamships will leave New-York aod P for the 
interest (o foster or abolish slavery in the States where it | as it should be left to its own control, would relapse into barbar-| cradle of mankind. One race hands the torch of science to| African const as regularly as they now ‘save for 
xists, aod (» introduce or ex tude it in States where it does not. /iem. The indolence of the tropical races, the unprovidence of another; but no one seems to know how to strike the fire for it- America. 
If it were a politica: question oaly, it might be adjusted by com- | the megro, and the over-powering numbers of the native tribes, | self, Had no invader Gas sini England, that island| I desire to make this record, and if anything | may say shall 
— were arguments to susiain these doubts, But the history and| would have remained in to Sin dig | sad Aaa bas be remembered 0 long, | bope it may be thie expression of my 
* The Thirty-sventh Anniversary of the Penneylvania Colonizat ion Society ress of Liberia during the sixteen years of its existence as an been still the huptiog-ground of (be savage, not civilization belief that before the year two thousand, & vest commerce be- 
was celebrated on the evening of October 9, 1863, at Trinity Methodist Episco- udent State, will do much to satisfy the most skeptical on | beea im . Africa is bebind the rest; and yet not very far] Weem our Northern ne and Africa will be carried on, and that 
pal Church, Philadelphia, The religious exercises were conducted by the Rev. | this point. It has framed a constitution and organized a govera- bebiod, for 1m the life Jay three or four centuries are but | ® a telf-pay emigration of the colored of this 
A. Longacre, pastes ne . oo and by the Rev. 8. EB. Appleton, rector of the ment with distinct *xeculive, legislative, and judicial powers, as three or four years in the life aman. She has not made time country tet lo that continent before of a 
est a eee om presented, in comupliance with the and with all the official machioery of administration. It has with her sister continents iT) the race of improvement, pot century from this day. 
request of th Board of Managers of the Society, unanimously adopted at a elected pradent aud capable men to the Presidency, who have because she is & sandy desert, for the a of her soil But suppose, for the rake of argument, that emigration will 
mecting beld at its Rooms, No. 0 Walnat street, on Tuesday, October 27th, viz ; ved order at home, and secured respect abroad. Its Legis-| is exuberant, capable of enriching commerce a profusion | vever be self-supporting. Even im that ease the removal of the 
» Revol! That (he Board return their grateful acknowledgments te Wisas | lature, composed of a Senate and House of Representatives,| of valuable products which the world wants, but because] colored people will not be so en enterprie as 
ii. Areas. LED. for Bis appropriate and excellent Diseourve delivered before | has enacted wholesome laws, adapted to the necessities of the| she has been reserved for the habitation of black men, and the assume, No extraordiwary in arithmetic is required 
ilioe be request 4 ie Anniversary on the 5th inst. 004) Keone, and these laws are executed in due form, Courts of| white men who attempted t explore aud colonize her perish may bn that the money which the present war bas 
osm: Cust te Gabo ef eseiin temannth wetted Gebel reoord are regularly held, their Judges are respectable, and their| ed. It was writiea that Africa should be redeemed by her own| already cost the country, both North and South, would have 
cxidont of the Soclety, for bis aid and influence in promoting ite objects, | Bendates are obeyed, children ; pot those bora on ber soil, but wy Te removed every colored person ia the laud, bond as well as free, 
he be reqaested to jurpish a copy Of his inveresting address for publica ot 





panics, 1, Cares, of Dickinaoa College, Carlisle; suksequcntly editor of the| 5 44 7 apr A religion af 0 Chebaat — 
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to purchase a few acres of and 
ing for every family, ie aes 
longer, at the past and present rate of 
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cost « more to purchase every slave owner 
the average of five hundred dotiars a bead for men, women, 
and children, Let him who doubts this try the of figures. 
But a productive soil, a genial climate, and all physica) 
advantages are not sufficient for the building up of a nation. 
Something more is required. There must be mind to act on and 
through matter ; intelligence to direct labor to useful ends, and 
subjugate the forces of nature for the service of a civilized com- 
musity. To establish the equilibrium of a prosperous state 
there must be an even balance of brain and muscle, Labor 
without thought is unproductive; and thought without labor 


only consumes; but combice the two, and there is 
difficul: for their united power to achieve, I infer from 
ed accounts, as well as from the nature of 
needs a greater number of o 

The disciplined intellect of the hey io - adequate ad 
demands of private enterpri responsi 

the public ab ar While euch culture or Preeiden'e Roberts 
Benson, Professors Blyden and Crummel), Chief Justice Dray- 
ton, and the President-elect, Daniel B, Warner, have attained, 
has placed the capacity of colored men beyond dispute, the want 
of facilities for instruction has kept the supply of such men un- 
equal to the demand. 

As population eball increase, the republic will require more 
school-teacbers, and those of a higher order; as commerce shall 
extend, and their foreigo relations become more complicated, 
they must have a greater number of educated men to make 
and execute the laws at home, and to discharge diplomatic 
and coosular functions abroad; and as they shall 
farther into the interior, in their intercourse with the native 
triber, they will nced moral and religious teachers to dispense 
light and truth to these who pow sit in darkness. 

These wants may be partly ‘meee heretofore, by emi- 
grants previously educated in the United States; bat this eu 
ply will be inadequate. Liberia must educate her children in 
her own schools, and her teachers in her own college. She must 
have a fountain of intelligence on ber own soil, from which 
knowledge shall flow to all her bordere. Her leading men have 
seen the necessity for this, and her friends have ed liber- 
ally to their call. A handsome college edifice bas built at 
Monrovia, and opened for the reception of students ; a president 
and two professors bave been inaugurated, a class of eight youth 
admitted, and eight more are in course of preparation, o the 
chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy and English Literature, 
filled by Profeseor Alexander Crummeli, and the chair of Greek 
and Latin Langueges, filled by Professor Edward W. Biydep, it 
is desirable ‘0 add # chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Without instruction in this department, the course of study 
would ce radically defective, It might seem more difficult to 
find « competent men for this chair, than to raise means for bis 
support; but such is not the case, Professor Martin H, Free- 
man, & giaduate of Middlebury College, Vt., and for twelve 
years past priveipal of an institution for he education of colored 
youth io Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, a mao fully competent 
and prepared for the work, base offered his services to the new 
college, and will emigrate to Liberia with his family, whenever 
a support of eight hundred dollars a year for five years shall be 
contibuted or guaranteed, Our large-hearted President bas 
subscribed a fourth part of the sum required, and I understand 
that svother thousand has been pledged from Vermont. It wiil 
be on honor to Pennsylvania, if her citizens will make up the two 
thouserc collers whieh are etill wanted, I can conceive of no 
pcasible investment in the cause of humanity which promises so 
large arcvenue of good es this, When we can count the value 
of the teboul system which the fathersof New-England introduced 
into thie country,ard of the colleges which fed and sustained 
that system, we may be able to estimate the benefits which Libe- 
tia College, aed others which will be formed after its pattern, will 
confer upon Africa. 

The college must also bave books, Its want of a li 
attracted the notice of our respected manager, Edward 8. Morria, 
Esq., of this city, who visited Liberia during the past year; and 
with charscteristic energy he bas undertaken to collect and for- 
ward coniributions of books and periodicals. As the heart, haud, 
and puree of Mr, Mortis are in this enterprise, he will know no 
such word as fail. Through the aid of authors, publishers, and 
owners of libraries, we beiieve that bis efforts will be successful, 
and that the library of Liberia College will be an enduring monu- 
ment of his philanthropy. 

Amcng the obstacles whieh the Colowization Society bas en- 
countered, bo one has been more persistent and disheartening 
thao the reluctance of the free colored people to emigrate, There 
is something in human nature which makes us “rather bear the 
ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” Only 
those of manly apnit and respectable education and standing 
will say with Professor Freeman : 

“I prefer, if need be, a log but, hard labor, and poverty, with 
political, evil, and social freedom and equality, to the most easy 
and prosperous condition attainable by the colored man here, 
combined, os it must be, with political, civil, and social slavery and 
degradation.” 

After the children of Israel were set free from bondage, an 
apprenticesbip of forty years was necessary to educate them for 
freedom. I believe that the Africo-Americans, who have already 
learned the social babu, language and religion, and many of 
the arts and handicrafts of a civilized commusity, will prove as 
apt scholars as they, One generation will do the work, and the 
lite of one generation is but a emall fraction of the life of a race. 
The freedmen may retain much of the spirit of slaves, but the 
children of the freedmen will be freemen, Self-reliance, eelf-de- 
pendence, and self-respect are not the attributes of slaves, and are 
seldom acquired by those who have grown to manhood in bondage. 
They hug the chain that binds them to a master, because they dare 
not trust themselves to stand alone, nor to walk without being led. 
As the young eagle dreads to commit bimeelf to the air om uncer- 
tain wings uotil the parent bird thrusts bim forth from the nest, 
so the timid slave fears to confide in bisown power of self- 
direction, because he has never tried that power, and is uncen- 
scious that be bas it. 

“ Because there were no graves in Egypt hast thou taken us 
away to die io the wilderness? Let us alone, that we may serve 
the Ezyptiane. Better for us to serve the Egyptians than to die 
in the wilderness.” Such was the language of those whose 
courage and manly virtue had been crushed out by centuries of 
hereditary bondege; and such has been the of many 
an emancipated black man, when, at his wit’s to procure 
food and clothing, he has thought of the “ hoe-cake and um” 
of old Virginia. An?d,as the children of Abraham, oken toee 
first came to the border of their inberitance, were terrified by the 
report of their messengers, who said, “Tt isa land that eateth up 
its inhabiiants; and all the people are men of great stature; and 
the cities are walled aod very great; and there we eaw the 
giants, the sons of Anak; and we were in our own 
as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight ;” even so the 
messengers of our colored people who have pretended to search 
out their land of promise, bave brought an evil 
poor soils and poorer people, of hostile natives and a hos - 
Lile cumate, of lions, serpenta, canvibals, and Kings of 
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and | know not bow many more of Anak, race of 
giants; and the ignorant and are 
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who preterr 8 of to 
hberty and a country, were made to wander in the A nl 
until their children, educated in 
aoa water 1d the land of tet fore bondugs, 
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who will not have trembled bemeath the lash of eeaenee 
shall dare to go up and possess the lang of their inheritance, 
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aiming to fulfill this mission, avoidance of 
whether in the North or in the South. 


present itself under a somewhat changed 
changed position of the colored 

brought about by the ead ex'sting rebellion ; but the Society bas 
not, as yet, departed from its original mode of procedure as laid 
down by its constitution, Circumstances may, however, induce 
an carly modification and change. 

The first ¢ffurt of practical colonization was in the winter of 

1820. Io February of that year the ship Elizabeth, a vessel of 
about four hundred tons burthen, was sent from New-York by 
the American Colonization Society with eigbty-eight 
laden also with implements of husbandry, mechanics’ and 
a variety of such articles as were deemed essential in forwarding 
the enterprise. Included in them were fancy articles for presents 
to the native chiefs, with whom the agents were directed to treat 
for lands to locate . The colonists, after encountering 
much hardship, s in making a settlement on the African 
coast, 
I may be pardoned here for remarking that this first expedition 
is partioularly and sadly impressed upon my memory, It was 
accompanied by my own brother, Dr. Samuel A. Croger, in the 
twofold capacity of physician and first agent of the American 
Colopization Society, and as such he had the chief charge and 
direction of the colonists, But very early after their arrival on 
the coast he fell « victim to the climate, and a martyr to a cause 
in which he was so deeply engaged. 

A pucleus thus formed, it was strengthened from time to time 
by new emi from the United States—not by any spasmodic 
effort, but by the attractions of the settlement, sustained and 
fostered by the uatiring labors of the Society in this country, 

I shall not detain your attention in tracing minutely the pro- 
gress of the colony. For many years it encountered hardship 
and privations, such as are incideat to new tettlements so far 
removed from sources of succor and supply—not, however, 
nearly eo severe and crushing as those recorded by the early 
European emigrants to Virginia; nor even those in New-Eng- 
land vn the days of the Pilgrim Fathere. 

But these trials and bardehips decreased fiom year to yr 
until now, aided as the emigrants are, i. oe oa 
ria, by arr ts previously made recep! i 
ee aot quae than thore of European emigrants to the 

The colony increased slowly ai fret, but steadily —each succeed- 
ing year adding to their number, uot in due time it seemed bent 
that it should become an independent Government, enacting its 
own laws, end to be no longer wader the control of the Soviety 
io America. And in 1847 they adopted a constitution and 
form of government afier the model of our own, which has since 
been acknowledged by nearly all the European Powers, and alter 
much vexatious delay, by the Goverawent of the Uaied States 
also, and Liberia now takes rank amongst civilized nations, 

Liberia ie ap infant Republic, but 1s constitution and laws, 
and the wise administration of those hwe—its location—its natu- 
ral attractions as a home for the colored mao, and above all, the 
salutary and powerful ioflueuce it seems destined to exercise 
over the more savage tribes of that continent, encourages the 
belief that, at uo very distant day, Liberia is to become # great 
and mighty pation. 

This Republic is the off-pring of the Colonization Society. It is 
the child of this organization, and owns bo otber parentage. It 
is now independent of us; but the Society still renders efficient 
aid, It aims to foster and strengthen the rising State, and it is 
our desire to encourage respectable golored people to emigrate 
more largely from thiscountry. We firmly believe tha: the Re- 

ublic of Liberia is very far in advance of all other places as 4 
een for the black man, The new Republic unmolested 
away over more than five hundred miles of Atlantic coast, with 
@ most fruitful aed productive soil and territory, extending many 
miles into the interior parallel with the coast. Its seaboard 
was so anepee mart for traders ia human beings; but this 
hateful isnow expelled and drivea away on all this line of 
coasl, 

The Republic, by its proximity 10 and frequent intercourse 
with the interior, will, under God, be « great instrument in 
introducing Christianity into these wide wastes of beathenism 
= habitations of cruelty, The Coristian weeny ab of the a 

ation eoterprise was not, perhaps, promineat ia minds 
founders, but vow its frisade look to this result as of primary 
consequence. 

The Society feels that it has a great work on hand—to send 
colored Christian men and women, not especially as missiona- 
ries, but as citizens, whe ia cultiv the soil, or in mechanical 
or mercantile pursuits, will, in their frequent mingling with the 
patives, infuse the principles of the Christian religion amongst 
them, working as leaven upon the African mind, 

It is no Utopian idea for us, as a Society, to look along the 
vista of future years at the work which has in for 
almost half # century, but is now extending with greatly accele- 
~ oe aud power. Its infancy was Se not ov. 

ts youth was pot precocious, yet promising, it now 8 
before the world in comely proportions of vigor. It has reached 
the stature of . 
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ANNUAL MBETING, 

Taz American Colonization Society holds ite next anniversary 
at Washington, January 19, 1864. It is very desirable that 
the Life Directors and earsest frieuds of the cause should attend 
this meeting, and_give the Society the benefit of their presence 
and counsels. 


EMIGRANTS FROM NEW-YORK. 

Tuene are sixteen applicants from this city for passage in 
the bark Thomas Pope, which is to sail from the port of New- 
York, January 15. 

It is desirable, if possible, that (be expenses of outfit and pas- 
sage should be raised by us at once. 


——eEw7E  — 





LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


By arrival of the packet-bip M. C, Stevens at Baltimore, 
Dee, 14, from the coast of Africa, we have dates frem Liberia 
to Oct, 3, and Sierra Leone Oct. 26, 

On the 2d Nov. the M, C, Stevens spoke the Greyhound, 
Capt. Yates, from New-York, bound for Liberia—short of wood ; 
all well. 

The Stevens brought a small cargo from Liberia, viz, 100 bbls. 
sugar, 25 bbie. molasses, 30 bags coffee, 6 tons camwood, 70 
casks palm oii, and from Sierra Leone 11,000 lbs ginger, and 
1146 hides, She has as passengers the Consul-General of the 
United States, Mr. Hanson, from Monrovia; Mre, Hogart, of the 
Lutheran Mission on the St, Paul's river; and Mrs, Bowers, of 
New-York. 

The Stevens will not retura to Liberia till next spring, 
and the emigrants waiting to go with her this fall will 
take passage in the bark Thomas Pope, from New-York, to sail 
January 15, 

We make a few extracts from our Liberia correspondence : 


Letters from Liberia, 
Mowrovia, August 1, 1863, 


Rey, J. B. Puvwey, LL. D.—Dear Sir :—I avail myself of 
the opportunity offered by the bark Sylph, Captain Webber, just 
arrived from the leeward coast, and sailing again, i woderetand, 
this evening for the United States, to drop you « hastydine to 
tay that the eecond college (erm ended on the 15th ult, whenan 
examination of the several classes was ‘ld in presence of the 
Executive Committee and a number of our most prominent eiti- 
zens; and I am happy to state that the students generally 
acquitted themselves well on the following subjects, viz. : Sorip- 
ture History, English Language and Literature, Elements of 
Moral Science, Algebra, Latin, Greek, and French, At the close 
of the exercise, ec much pleased were all present that a unani- 
mous vote was adopted by the audience expressive of their entire 
satisfaction at the progrees made by the students, and of their 
high appreciation of the advantages offered by the institation to 


students in the college proper, and twelve in the preparatory de- 
T have great pleasure in being able to report to you that the 





three beneficiaries of the New-York State Colonization Society 
are making pretty good progress. During the term they have 


the educational interest of Liberia. The term closed with nine. 


‘ 


in their sttendance—indeed, they rride in the co 
lege to far as I have been able to obverve, the! 
habits a@ general deportment have been avec: ptorable. 

I remain, my dear sir, \ 
\ J. J. Rowears. 4 


we 


Yours, very respectfully, 








Mownovia, Sept. 24, 1863. 


Re. J, B, Pusey, LL. D.—Dear Sir -—I hove the bom 
of yaar esteemed favors of May the 15th and 2ist, per M. ¢ 
and July 7th via England. We received safely the om 
of foes specimens preeented io Liberia College by our esteeme 
friend, Hi, W. Ripley, Eeg.; also the box from that excelle 
lady, Mie. 8. Oliphant, containing books, etc, for the children 
Liberia, which you forwarded per Stevens, the receipt of « 
I have also acknowledged in letters addressed to the don 
Contrary to your expectation, I find » charge of $3 freight 
these boxes per Stevens, 
Everything bad its beginning, and very many bave been str 
in the world looking to much os dae be. eae and e: 
to no more consideration than Liberia College, which have g 
into great usefulness, and are now blessing thousands of the 
man family, which, I humbly trust and betieve, Liberia Colle; 
though feeble at present, is destined ultimately to do wpon ib 
dark shores of Africa, I think you will agree with me th: 
nothing is more important to her future welfare, thaw the prope 
education of her people. As to myself, 1 am more convineed 
this fact now than ever before; and, indeed, | question ve 
much whether many of our best friends abroad have suffice 
considdbed the subject. However, I am glad to observe that 
more and more claiming attention, and | am particularly grat: 
at the encouragements you give respecting the aid your I 
may be disposed to extend to the educational interest of Li 
by providing for the support, in college, of some ten or m 
young men, such as you name or describe. 
1 am, dear sir, 
Very respecttally ~_ 


Koperts. 
Suanrsviik, New-Yor« Serriemenr, Liven, 

P Sept, 30, 1865 
Ma. C. Swan—Hon. Sir :—1 received your favor, dated Me’ 
20, 1868, and | acknowledge my gratefalness to you for the eon 
tente, Sir, 1 wrote to you last June by the Grayhound, whi 
letter, | hope, will have an answer to some degree to you 
quiries of the present letter. 

Our sugarcane varies, Good cane land, if rightly or 
vated, will produce at least 3000 pounds of sugar ‘per acre, t 
first and second year; after that there ix a falling off, sey thin 
year, to 2500; fourth year, 2000; fifth year, 1500; sixth Yeo 
about 1000, and ro en. In addition to this, there are about” 
or 80 gallons of molasses to each 1000 pounds of sugar. Law 
not so good, will not produce more than 2000 pounde firet an 
second year per acre, We plant our cane in March and April- 
in fact, all our crops, if possible—as those that are planted | 
these two monthe seem to thrive better than any other, Th 
showers commence the last of March and Apri!, and everythin 
planted, that has the showers upon i/, seeme to thrive beet. Ther 
is some cave planted bere that does not produce 500 junds per 
acre. Some not planted in the right time, soon are eaten up with 
the grass, while others lie thinly scattered over the field, Te 
same way it is with coffee. They must be cultiveted, if ye 
want an encouraging crop. Some coffee trees will produce iw 
pounds of clean coffee at five years old, whilet some at the sam 
age will not produce more than a dozen pode. Ii depends es 
tirely upon the coil in which they are planted, and the manne 
in which they are cultivaied. The dries sete in the first : 
December, and by the middle of January the sep and water | 
sufficiently dried out of the cane, at which time we eet prompt! 
to grinding, which we should finish by the middie of April, a. 
which time the young sprouts have come up from the ow 
cane, We then apply the hoe, cutting gress and billing wp tb 
young cane. About July we apply the cutlass, cutting dow. 
grass and weed close to the ground. We apply the cutlass age 
in the same way about September and October. Coffee requir 
the same amount of work, though a little different, until it ¢ 
from six to seven years old, In order to be enocessiul i+ fe 
ing, we have to apply ourselves to it in good earnest. ‘Tile | 
is, 1 make my business my pleasure. 

Bir, we have a fine season this yrar, Cane and coffee eroy 
are very good, indeed, My cane is growing finely, The look 
of it give me great encouragement, When | look at it, it male 
my heart swell with gratitude to God. If Dr, Pinney succeed 
in getting,* and sends out my engine io time, I shall make at lea 
45,000 pounds of sugar, I would to God the we had mor 

We bave hundreds of acres of land of the best son 
God has here io Liberia a great present, a great gilt, « great fo. 
tune in reserve for every son and daughter of Africa, bat they 
will not come and receive it. Here is a great mystery. We write 
and tell them of the happiness, and wealth, and fertility of th 
country, They say it is not true. The Colonization Jow ” 
is distributed among them, which we testify to be true, 
should be regarded, at least by them, as a token cf good 
“ Herald,” issued through the great Kiog Emmeuuel, the 
is a false pamphlet, and not worthy of confidence. Men 
have lived here in Liberia for years, and are well «xperieny - 
the country, have left their homes here and gone to A’ 
told our brethren verbally that there was a pleasant an 
covniry in Africa, even in Liberia, which welcomes ibe 
of all her eons and daughters, which country is well c. 
to impart all the blessings and comforts that God dy 
make men happy. Thus they inewlted and rejecied the 
sel. Oh! that God would give them to vee their folly, ~ 
the warning that God gave to Lot, “ Escape for your 
look not behind, neither stay in || ibe plains.” 

I cannot wonder if their stubbornness and obstine 
result in their final destruction, seeing the efloris that 
made for their escape. God has always had a people 
Abel to the presevt day, and thus good people bay 
work, You have taxed your time and sirength; you 
out your money, meanr, and ability for upwards of | 
not only to send them, but also sending with them ‘ 
and everything to comfort and meke we happy bere im 
ant country. Have we not a great reason to bless God 


* The Engine was sent out in the Bark @reybound, and is doubt! 
work by this date,— Bd, C.J. 
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ople ? and if no other man thanls you for your goodness and 
sistance, I pray you to-day to acrept my thacks and grateful- 
se in God's peme for your much goodness and arsisiance in 
rising ue vp, a poor and be'pless nation, I feel that your means 
secured in that Baok from wileh you will draw beyond Ca). 
ary’s rugged brow. Sir, I wil! be bappy to give you any in- 
»ymation to the best of my ability at any time, 


Your obedient serrant, Jasse Suanr. 


— 


Mownovia, Sept. 30, 1863. 

Ray. J. B. Pussey, D, D. Your kind favor of July the 7th 
was received on or about the 28d of August, Tnelosed I found 
a note for Mr. Sharp, and bave delivered the same. The near 
prospect of receiving an engine delights him much, and I cer- 
tainly rejoice with him, for be is a most deserving man, can be 
trusted, and is no humbug. He hes much enlarged his crop of 
cane, and bas built a fine, large engine-house, Everything is 
ready to pul up his engine when it arrives, and if adequate funds 
to pay for the same bave not already been forwarded, they will 
be fortheoming, sed no mistake, if bis life laste. You may thiok 
strange of my deep interest in this man, bus let me tell you it all 
fact, he is a man, who pute forth all the energies 
of bis min& and body to develop the resources of this new coun- 
try, and has shown whet can be done by most every man that 
has a will anda mind to work, ard does net epend all his earm- 
ings in cating, drinking, and so forgh. 

Yours, ete., 


ariees fiom tt 


B. V. R. James, 


“ Monrovia, Oct, 1. 
Times are very dull here at this time, as is usually the case 
this time of year, though there is every indication of good crops 
of sugar and coffee this year in the dries.” 
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THE CONTRABANDS-THE GOVERNMENT AND OOL- 
ONIZATION, 


_——$——— 


Soow afier the war begen, the disposition to be made of the 
many slaves who would escape from the States and masters in re- 
bellion became one of earnest interest, 

[it wae known that their condition as refugees would expose 


them to great went and distress, In the progress of the war, this 
subjcct has become increasingly important, as their numbers 
multiply. 

The known views of President Lincoln were favorable torome 
acheme of colonization, but up to the present time nothing can 


be said to bave heen legally secomplished. 

In the summer of 1862, letters and personal appeals came to 
us from Fernancins, Florida, Aquia Creek and Washivgton, to 
send vestels to convey Many of them to Liberia, 

Corresporderce with the Colonization cffice at Washington, 
and with Hon, J. H. B. Latrobe, President of the American 
Colonization Scciety, revealed the fact that any immediate action 
in the premises was not deemed expedient by them, 

Having learned that a contract bad been made by the United 
States Government wiih parties proposing to send five thousand 
to Hayti, and knowing how much the middle counties, Kassa 
and Sinou, of Libe ia, were in need of increased civilized popula- 
tion, and enterianipg no doubt of the good poliey and propriety 
of colonizing all whom the Government would allow and assist tc 
go of their free consent, on the urgent request of the United States 
Agent of Emigratior, near the close of 1862, a proposition to 
take five thousand to Liberia from Port Roya), Fernandina, 
ete, eic., Was drawn up, but not executed, The failure grew out 
of the uncertainty and doubt whether the Government would 
guarantee access to the contrabands within the military lines, for 
the ,arpose of persuading them to emigrate. 

These doubts were well founded, as events afterward proved. 

Iu the spring of 1863, when the packet-ship M. ©, Stevens was 
about to esil from Baltimore, having capacity for three hundred 
emigranis, and carrying about fifty, it was decided to test the 
tion, App'ication was made for the privilege of visiting Fortress 
Monroe with a view to give passage to Liberia to as many as the 
vesse! could lawfully carry, if so many desired to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

The application had the ready assent of Secretary Usher, and, as 
was understood, of the President ; but a passport for the purpose 
was perem)torily refesed by the Secretary of War—to use bis own 
language, “for military reasons,” 

The condition of the poor people near Norfolk was described, 
by a writer uoder date February 7, 1863, as follows; 


Tae large number of contrabande congregated about 
Fortress Mooroe, and especially those who come from “ 'way 
down South,” experience this “ Northern” weather consider- 
ably harder than those to the “ manor born,” and the colony at 
Craney Island shivered considerably and soarcely ventured out- 
side of their habitations, There are some 6000 of these unfor- 


tupate wretches living at Craney Island. They are fed, kept, 


and clothed by the Government, without earning one dime to- 
ward their support. 

As the time for seeding out the autumn expedition approach- 
ed, it was Ccemed cxoedient to ascertain whether access to these 
people was poseldie, in order to decide on the propriety of keep- 


ing the large packet of 715 tons on the rout, 

Withou: ay hesitation, Secretary Stanton refused « pass- 
port for | , assigning as a reason, the effect it might 
have in deterring the eeape of slaves from the rebel States, if par- 
ties, where no one could explain the facts, were enabled plausibly 
to represen! that our Government would send them out of the 
country. 


purp } 


It is thus manifest that despite a law of Congress which pro- 
vides a haf million of dollars to aid ia colonising confiscated 
the kaown neod of larger emigration for the safety 
of Liberia's sparsely-settled territories, “ the melitary reasons” as- 
sigued last spring are not likely to end but with the close of the 
civil war, and that but few can be expected to emigrate to Libe- 
ria. The eflect that this state of things should bave on the So- 
ciety’s Operation and organization is a question of much diffieulty 
to settle, and will call for the ecalmest and most careful con- 
sideration of the Board of Directors at the annual meeting io 
January next. Should the war terminate early, it would, doubt- 
leas, be followed by ucimpeded access to many thousands of the 
manumitted slaves, from among whom evough to tax all the 
ability of the Society, and demand the help of every officer en- 
gaged in its work, would ask to be colonized. Should the war be 
protracted, aa expeasive and effcetive machinery would not long 
be tolerated to tax the benevolence of the land, now so severely 
tried by urgent demands at home, 


slaves, an 


Ses ee ee 
uestion by means of colonization. 
on the western coast of the African eoutivent 


euipeien ite ware cam Lanes that it has not eonveyed 
thither even a tithe of the natural annual increase. It 
virtually abandoned. We are sorry for it, but think that, 
ridering all the circumstances, it is for the best. 

The above caption and extract is taken from aa article published 
in the Christian Ad, and Jour, of October 8. The writer 
begins by a discussion of the negro’s claims to citizenship uoder 
the United States Constitution, and argues that as the aum- 
ber of population, which is to be made @ basis of taxation and 
Congressional representation, evideatly includes the free col- 
ored population, they are pecessarily thereby clothed with politi- 
cal franchises, and from this and other reasons draws this doo- 
trine: “ The sable fredmen among us shal! never be redoslaved, 
but shall be protected at every cost and at all hazards in the en- 
joyment of every natwral and acquired right.” 

The writer argues that a deportation is in the highest degree 
impolitic, because their labor is needed to raise cotton, core, 
sugar, and rice at the South, While admitting that room and 
a suitable climate await them in the tropics, he objects 
that we, as a pation, should thus see “the monopoly of the cotton 
supply pass from wus, diverting to other countries various 
streams of wealth which would flow into our own coffers.” 

He argues again that deportation is impracticable. First, for 
lack of legal power; second, shipping and money and men can- 
not be found to accomplish their deportation, even if land can 
be had, they wish to go, and we desire to have them. 

This brief statement of the writer's argument with a reference 
to the extract above presented as to the Colonization work, will 
fairly present to our readers the drift and substance of the writer's 
views, 

We offer a few remarks. The policy or impoliey of the depor- 
tation of our colored population cannot be solved by a simple 
consideration of the labor and wealth which we should lose by 
their departure, We have no good reason to refuse this sacri- 


= 


the colored race to remove, and would secure for them the actual 
enjoyment of political and civil privileges which they cannot 
have while here. Nor would the consideration of the wealth to 
flow into our coffers by retaining their labor to give us a mo- 
nopoly of cotton, justify us in retaining an element likely to ex- 
cite perpetual contentions, and not unfrequently civil convulsions 
in our own States, 

The legal difficulties would be as easily solved in this case 
as they have been in the proclamation of freedom, before which 
the great legal obstacle to emancipation disappeared as tow before 
the flame. 

It was necessary, in the judgment of the President, in order to 
save the Union, to take the slave's labor away from the master. 

Having thus freed the slave, the same power which loosed 
his bonds, may, for the general good, plice him at Memphis, or 
Helena, or Island No. Ton, or in Arkansas, or ia Florida, or in 
Liberia, under the necessity to give peace to this great vation, 
and secure the negro’s best welfare. Even in times of peace, 
the United States Government has used justeuch a power to 
remove the lodian tribes, under the pressure of our convenience 
and their welfare. Why cannot the same power operate upon 
the freedman ¢ 


The lack of adequate shipping alleged by the writer is sim- 


ques" | ply imaginary, and indicates absence of careful thought. The 


increase of the African race in the United States has never been 
100,000 a year ; afver emancipation, it will doultless be less, If 
then we provide for the transportation of 150,000 per aunum, it 
would not only prevent all increase, but gradually, at the rate 
of 50,000 a year, lessen the number until all were removed. 

To remove 150,000 a year would be the easy work of three 
steamers of the size of the Great Eastern, one to run from the Gulf 
of Mexico, one from Port Royal, and one from Fortress Monroe. 
It is said the Great Eastern can easily accommodate 8000 emi- 
gran(s a trip, and each vessel could average a voyage out and 
home in fifty days, or seven voyages a year, and the twenty-one 
ship-loads would amouut to 168,000 persons. This being so, of 
course the nen and money to manage and sustain three steam- 
ers could not be wanting to this great nation, We beg the 
writer next time to study his subject before asserting 80 positively. 


a 





THE LIBERIA HERALD, 


Tas monthly paper comes to us pretty regularly, and is always 
received with pleasure, By the recent arrival of the M. ©, 
Stevens we received Number 13, Volume xxiii, September 16, 
and have marked several editorial notices for our present num- 
ber. We regret the absence of prices current and shipping 
tables. 

As the Herald represents to the outside world the Republic, 
every item of actual news should find a place in it. A news- 
paper is published to circulate news, and not essays. 

We see an interesting commupication signed, “ Naustedlau,” 
on the laws punishing grand larceny, which shows careful read- 
ing and an accumen which give promise of future eminence. 
We suppose this is Mr. Lewis, nephew of General Lewis, Secr e- 
tary of State. 

Another writer, “ Baceai,” whom we take to be Mr, Stokes, at 
the head of the Liberia College preparatory school, proposes at 
the meeting of the Legislature in December, the present month, a 
“ Coavention of Teachers” from all the schools of Liberia, This 
strikes us as an excellent idea, and likely to give impulse to edu- 
cation. 

Lord Broughem's desertion of anti-slavery, through his dislike 
of American democracy, is well exposed in an article from the 
London Observer, 

If the Herald will give us more facts, tell us who have erected 
fine brick dwellings, sugar-housee, planted farms of coffee and 
cotton, ete., etc., we will heartily bid it God-epeed and long life. 








Mapaeascar.—The Rev. Mr, Ellis writes that there is much 
More earnesiness than usual among the members of bis chureb 


fice of wealth, if it would conduce more to the actual welfare of 








REV. CKAUNCEY LBONARD. 
Mr. Leonarp was pastor of the Baptist colored church of 


ested about Africa, he resigned, and went out to Liberia to ex- 
amine its condition and report to his friends. 

We had the gratification of recing bim in pretty good health 
and spirits, Sunday, Deo. 13, at Baltimore, where he arrived in 
the packet ship Mary Caroline Stevens, alter a protracted voyage 
from Liberia, via Sierra Leoue. While at Sierra Leone, on bis 
outward voy age, he wrote letters which appeared in the American 
Baptist, deeoriptive of Sierra Leone and ite vicinity. 

We learned, while at Washingtoo city, Dec, 10, that a very 
interesting letter from him, descriptive of Liberia, and highly 
laudatory of it, had been received by the Corresponding Seo- 
retary, Rev. R.R. Gurley, which we reprint in another column, 





“OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM,” 
Tus London Quarterly, just issued by Scott & Co., bas an ar- 
ticle under the caption, “ Our Colonial System,” in which the 
writer says concerning the blacks of the Weet Lodies: 


fore black jurymen, and sometimes laws are passed by black legie- 
Jatore.” 

We can say, in Liberia all this is true and more, for there the 
chief executive officers, are not, as is the case in all Britieh colo- 
nies, white men appointed by a distant power, but black men 
elected by a free people fiom their own citizens. 


OO —FF EEE --- —— 


A New ané Curious Book tia Press—Cheering Light from 
Negroland, 





Washington city till the winter of 1862, when, becoming ivter- 











proved and unvarying friend and patron of our enterprise. Two 
friendly offices and potent influence to prevent this wrong. It | other donations, one of $500 avd the other $50, have been re- 
seems another siga of aristocratic desires to limit democracies, of | ceived from two honored ladies of this city, whose 
which we have had so many signs witbin the last three years: | views and consistent devotion to the cause of Cbriet are ue 

Making the remarks that we did in our last the | lustrated by these generous gifie. 
respecting 
aod i oe bound ar fourth anpiversary meeting , Brick 
our western ary, 

me ge bp Church, Memtpeie wun Gade tn Gs fen 
aye gy and what our Government understood was dent, Hon, Danie! Baldwin, in the chair. 

Wa hed, for the last two years past, requested the definite Mh les W.. Scott, Beq., read hie report, in 
settlement and acknowledgment of our north-western bound- Cash on band October, 1862, $285 30 
ary by H. M. Government, We had assured that power of our Amount received during the _ 1305 16 
ability to maintain crder, rule, and authority within our jurisdic- — 
tion, and with that ability, guaranteed and sufficient pro- 1540 46 
op a ytee eet ees o Paid expenses, . $03 88 

en was in London last , by correspondence, Parent Societ : 
the matter was mid wa fat svled a ha al tha 7 yy ae 1481 69 
seemed necessary was segettnes of 0 See Coan te 
survey the Jong river, which, together with the Sheber, wes) pisnceonbasd, . . . . . 10877 
mutually understood should form our north-western boundaries. The Seoretary, Rev. J. K. Converse, stated the principal 
Accordingly, after the return of His Excellency, and in the early | ,.."™®, Preagh hes ad 
Fall git phew arrived Commander Leveson | president of Middle! College, then introduced 

ildman, it, N., and Brev-Maj. Jones, 2d. W. I. Reg. We! prot, Freeman, of Liberia College, giving a ruscinet statement of 

did expect that on the arrival of tatives on of | his life in College at M and labors since 
H. M. Government, the matier would have assumed a definitive ; . 
ey A mrky sear pray beng he te THE ADDRESS. 

; | was not to be so. our surprise 1s 
ment were truly great when we found they —— as far as one vaddrese Which Prot, Preomen any by Fe NS 
they did, from pre-arrangement made in The | cipally for the want of space, but partly because one must 
course which they adopted was the farthest removed from all | him in order to best bim. 
roteet Prmmangepets be L song wt bapding becca ny ey ws 14. 4nd.) 
os 9 us co bumiliatiog, that it was impossible for the Af: fun race.” 

ment to His premises were all facts, and palpable; his wae 

We bad asked for cguiton of teniory wf as ‘the She- ital ceatatin ate coditinentetnan 
bar; we had promised full ability to govern that country, and it] bie, In the question, * What shall be done with the negro ?” 
Se NS OT ee ee is involved the welfare of two races; our own as well as his. 
purpose of settling and affixing our boundarier. why the | He advocated colovisition even as the best thing for both races. 
survey | But tbe commissioners bad not power to fix any bound- His address, so earnest, sincere, profound, and sebolarly, was lie. 
ary beyond the Solyman in the Gallinas. The Shebar and | rened to with marked attention by the large audience. 

Jong were out of the question, The offer of the South Bank of} Jr, Labaree moved that a contribution be taken up, to aid 
the “ Big River” was urged upon us; and the stand which the Prot, Freeman ia establishing ond msintsining bio femily fo be 
British sg en ey nyt - far-off home. Rev. Mr, seconded the motion in a few re. 
viating and inflexible. It was impossible for us to accept their | marke that elicited much interest, and agreed to give all that be 
terme. we ees Saaey saunas, Cy capes es Seem had with him. 

| jurisdiction over the country, sald extapve Gatee, A collection was taken up, which yielded the sum of one hun 

t was inconsistent with the fect of our existence as an acknowl | dred and eight dollars and seventy-eight cents, besides some 
edged power. The right bad oy 4 acquired from tbe | jewelry that was cast into the box. 
batives, and all tbat we was its sanction by neighbor |" The Society then, on motion of Mr, Lord, voted « devation te 
ing goverament. That power in effect ignored our right; aad| Prof, Freeman of one buodred dollars, fog which be thanked 
hence, we could not accede to the acce of the Gallioas. | them in a few feeling remarks. 

The Cowmissioners had uot power to fix ; and the com- 
mission came to a close without effecting capthingy 06 the Densapivanta Cotentantion Society. 
question of our north-western remains as far from deter- Te Frsnytrente Celuatentnn Sadiey bald te Ginette 
mination as ever it was, We claim to the Shebar. annual meeting at its roome, No 609 Walnut street, Philadel 

We had heard of > a= state of the country, and our Pe a Sagan, F. M., on Monday, October 12, 1863, 
Government intended to troops in the early of the year iMiam V. Pettit, Eeg., wae invited to preside, and Rey 
to enforce order, But it appears that afier the "s (e | Samuel B. A was Secretary . 
parture from Eo , information was received from the Govera-| The Report of the Board of Man for ihe 
ind to tho Liben jsiotition end eutbaruy, akon fewer | iar’ cae? treseenn tadien fecten anteeed esd mnie 

to n y was he Treasurer, and, , 
employed ; and intimated that the employmeut of military foree a ee 


from bis labors since our last meeting. Daniel Houston, 

» of Canonsburg, Washington county, Pennsylvania, died on 
the 15th of February, iv the eigbtieth sear f his age. 
was highly esteemed, of most exemplary chernctr. ond amiable 
disposition, bevevolent aud humane im spirit, and a. 
steadfast contributor to our treasury. 


8 veiety, aud made collections for its uve, in Western Peoueyivania, 
2 Gee eS ae His devotion and 
tervices are highly appreciated by the board. 

Funxps.—The income, from a!| sources, during the yc ar ending 
September 30ub, 1868, was $1566 21 ; dichursements, $3379 85. 
Excess of the lawer, $1613 64. Of the diebursements, $750 80 
was remitted to the Parent Society at Washington. 

Tus Society Rooms.—Our liberal friend, Mr. Bully, bas 
for an addition to 
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many icquirier, that te home the climate to colored emi- 
granis are becoming less formidadle, and that they will 
be averted, to a great extent, by the cultivation of 
appropriate regimen, and increased medical 
attention. The country in the interior 
undulating, interspersed with ep of excellent 
air, too, is salubrious and og. He considers the 
bi iy of planting eettlements of coléved people, from the United 
~iaie , capable of self-government, self-defense, and self-support, 
upon the coast of Afnea, to bave been fully established, 








From the Christian Mirror, Sept. 99. 
HOPE FOR THE NEGRO. 


lnoresson Faeemay, who bas been for some years a teacher 
of mathematics in Avery College, Alleghany, Pennsylvaniay 
but who bas been elected to a professorship in the College of 
Liberia, ih an address in Portland, expressed come very judicious 
views on the subject of colonization, His thoughts are well 
alapted to effeet the minds of his brethren, and we commend 
them to the attention of all persons of color who may be disposed 
to consider their own interests, or the prosperity and glory of 
the African rece. Mere emancipation is not, in Mr. Freeman's 
view, the only good for which the black man sighs, or which is 
necessary (o bie happiness, It is not enough that he “should 
pass from a state of servitude to the individual, to one of bondage 
to society.” 

But there is another solution of this vexed question submitted 
to the American people, which, though long reproached as un- 
christian in its inception, inadequate tn its pr 
ble io tts aim, has steadily developed the wise and Christian policy 
of its origin, aed the utility of ite workings, and the com 
pracieability of ite plans. The colonizationiste said ia effect, True, 
the negro is & man, capable, we believe, of developing all the 
elements of his latent and loog obseured manhood, but he needs 
for this development a fair field, an equal ebance, and a free 
fight. ‘Lhese, we are satistied, the prejudices of race, the —— 
tions of labor, and the rivalry of a superior wealth and civiliza- 
tion will not aceord to bim here, at least for a long time, if ever. 
It is proposed then that the negro be placed beyoud this preju- 
diee— where, as the weaker clase, he will not be depressed and over- 


shadowed by the etronger—be removed to the home of hisances- 
tore, where he may not only elevate himeel!, but assist in patting 
astop to the clave trade, establish a matignality, and labor for 


the civilization and ebristianigation of Africa, 
Such w the solution the colonizviion scheme offers to the 


great question of our time, “What shall be done with the 
negro’? la view of its practical workings in the past and 
present, and ite ultimate aims in the future, it is th that 
has yet been devised—the best, because best crloula to pro- 
mote the highest interest of both races—the best for the negro 
beth in this country and in Africa——the best for the ends of 


philanthropy and religion everywhere. Colonization embraces 
the entire future of the colored race, We need not quarrel with 
those who labor for the elevation of the negro here; for though 
we may think that what they propose to do for him here could be 
done much quicker and better in Africa, yet we are well assured 
that juet as soon as they lift him up to the full consciousness of 
his rights aed duties a8 a man, and to the dignity of perfect man- 
hood, just so soon will he tarn bis footsteps to the land of his 
anc store, where these rights can be acknowledged, these duties 
divcharged, and that manhood appreciated. 

ibe negroes of the United States do not incladeall the negroes 
in the world—not all even that are to be found om this conti- 
vod bat a emall fraction of the millions in their native 
Ilenee colonization might put in a well founded claim to 
prGminence as embracing a wide field of labor, and diffusing a 
more widely extended benevolence, More than 20,0600 native 
Africans are to-day living in improved rocial and civil conditions 
under the protection of the Liberian Government, The traffic 
in slaves has beea broken up aloog nigh seven hundred miles of 
coast, and participation in it bas been interdicted to the chiefs 
and kirgs of come forty or fifty netive tribes, Theultimate pur- 
pose of Afrean colonization embraces the development, civilization, 
and cbristiaaization of the eotire continent. Already bas the Kay- 
lish language been introduced to such a degree, that there is scarce- 
ly avillage between the Gambia river and the Ganoon, a distance 
of 2000 wiles, where the traveler would not be saluted by a 
native in the English tongue, Along this whole extent the 
Gospel is preached, aed the slave-trade nearly abolished! The 
language has been written in twenty-five dialects; there are 100 
churches, 200 schools, and over 16,000 children attending them, 
while the Gospel is preached to over five millions of Africans. 


nent 
bane 


Half a million more negroes are to-day being benefited by coloui- 
zation aod missionary enterprise in Africa than there are in this 
courtry. Uf then so much has been done for Africa and her peo- 
ple by colonization in the brief space of fort years, what gnay 
we not hope to accomplish in the future? iberia has al y 


assionlated more than 20,000 natives to civilized and Christian 
labite, reeerved into the bosom of the State 5000 captives, ree- 
eved trom cruel slavers and holds under control nearly half a 
million of heathen, to whom participation in the slave-trade is 
completely interdicted, 

‘There were commercial considerations offered and many valua- 
ble statistics furoished by Mr, Frooman, for whieh we have not 
roow. lle closed hia address, of whieh the above is ooly an 
abstract, with these words: “ Allow me to make the assertion 
that the Colonization scheme affords the beet tield of labor to 
those whe desire the greatest good of the negro race ; that it is 
the most comprehensive in its aims, the most practical ia its 
operations, and the most beneficial ia its results. And therefore, 
as acon of Africs deeply interested in the welfare of a race 
which of all others may be called the suffering race, I venture 
to ask your hearty ecOperation with this Society, and a zealous, 
affectionate interest im Africa and the negro race. If as philan- 
thropists you grieve over the wrongs inflicted on Africa and her 
children ; if a» Christians your epiritual sensibilities are affected at 
the darkness and the sin whieh still prevail within her borders ; 
if you anxiously desire the spread of the Gospel through all her 
quarters; if you wish to provide a city of refage whither the 
oppressed and suffering negro may flee from the thraldem of 
the nations, and where he may stand up erect, blessed with the 
liberty wherewith the Gospel makes men free, then I say that 
by participating in the labors sharing the burdens of this 
Society, you are privileged, in the Divine Providence, to realize 
to a measurable degree all your desires, and be a co-worker with 
God in hastening the day when Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands to God,” 





Barrier Missions iy tas Wesr Iypies,—lo February next 
will be filly years since the first Baptist missionary to Jamai- 
ca landed at Montego Bay, The Baptist churches of the colony 
propose to bold a jubilee celebration of the event, the leading 
features of which will be the observance, im all the places of 
worship, of a day of thanksgiving to God, and the raising of a 
special fuod for Afiican missions, the evaugelization of outly 
districts in the island, and other objects. Am address | 
Baptist churches of Jamaica, now in circulation, gives 
lowing account of their present condition: ‘ There are 
four regularly-organized ehurebes, cootai 30,000 members, 
besides aoe other churches a eaiek 
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is believed, 

evidence that can be collected, that the unlucky 

victim to the treachery of the natives of the interior of 

the early part of May, 1856.—A/frican Repository. 
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REV. CHAUNOERY LEONARD ON LIGERIA. 


Tus following letter will be perused with interest by the fiends 
of Dr, Leonard and all the friends of Liberia. [is return io 
the Stevens is daily expected. 

Rev. C. Leonard, of the Baptist Church, Washington, 
writes, dated “ On board the Stevens, at sea, October 16, 
1863,” in which he mentions that be had sailed from Boston on 
the Sth of July, and arrived at Sierra Leone on the 23d of 
March, where he had an attack of African fever, but having 
recovered, be took an Knglish steamer and arrived at Cape l’almas 
on the 16th of April. Here he was again sick for several days ; 
but when able to travel, he surveyed that section of country, 
aod “ was pleased to notice that the surface of the country was 
not flat, as | bad understood, but beautifully diversified with hill 
and dale aod pleasant valleys,teeming with the rich and delicate 
fruits of the tropieal clime; here aod there bounded by rivers 
hike the Cavalia and the St. Paul's; pleasant brooks, refreshing 
springs, with cool and delightful water, I was indeed happily 
divappointed to tind the water eo cool and refreshing. 

“1 visited Payne at the Cape Mission House, and spent 
a few hours with him very pleasantly, and gained much informa- 
tion from him, He has done a good work for Libera, I spent 
much of my time with Judge Drayton and his good lady, who 
treated me with very marked attention during my sickness at 
their house, The citizens bere are supplied with fish and very 
fine large oysters from the rivers and bay, which in their season 
are considered a great luxury. The land bere is good for raising 
cam, collee, and vegetables, and some are beginning to raise 
cotton. 

“ Visited Sinoe, and was much pleased with the towns on the 
Sinoe river-—Farmingtoo, Lexington, and Louisiana, These 
towns are farming, pos pre not thickly seitied. ‘The 
land is good fur raising all kinds of vegtables, fraits and grain. 
Col, Drayton has a very fine farm on the Sinoe of 400 acres, forty 
of which are under excellent cultivation, fle has growing on 
his farm, rice, corn, cassada, cocoa or eddog, water-melons, lima 
beans, ochra, ginger, arrowroot, tobacco, cotton, coflee, pea-nute, 
sweat potatoes, plantains and bananas, [le had just built a fine 
brick-kiin, which is lined with an excellent bed of clay, The 
Government farm, with a neat and commodious receptacle, joins 
thie farm, and the families in both these places are supplied with 
an instructor, Col, Lewis also is a fine man, and is teaching a 
school in Greenville. I held a very pleasant interview with the 
Rev. J. W. Priest, the Vice-President elect of Liberia ; he seems to 
be a very active man, 

‘* | formed other acquaintances, but all of these small num- 
bere, and greatly desire to be repleo'shed from the great Ameriean 
storehouses. | sailed up the Sivoe river to the falla, some 22 miles 
from ite outlet inte the ocean, Llere is, | think, a noble site for 
a saw-mill, there being nearly 27 feet fall of water. The high 


lands above, pyr mee | to President Benson's estimate, must oo 


pearly 170 feet above the level of the sea, Ou reaching Buchs 

at Grand [assa, 1 was again taken siek, and prevented from 
seeing the (own on the St. John’s river, which wasa great disap- 
pointment. ‘The reports, however, are very encouraging, Mon- 
rovia and St. Paul’s river seem to be the centre of attraction to 
many, and especially to those who do not admire a country life. 
Monrovia would be a very pleasant place, if the Government 
would take the pains to keep the streets clear from brush and 
weeds, which | think prevents it from being as healthy as it 
otherwise would be. 

I formed an acquaintance with many most excellent people in 
Monrovia, and spent my time for the most part very pleasantly. 
I enjoyed much the kind favor of his Ex the President, 
and Col. Lewis and many other distinguished citizens; I visited 
many very fine farms on the St. Paul's river, of which I shall 
have occasion to more fully in my report, I have been 
much with my visit to Liberia, and the more I see of the 
country, the better I like it. Respectfully, etc., 

“ C, Laonanp,” 


————— LLL me 


EMANCIPATION IN SUBINAM, 


Tur Surinam Courant gives the following account of the pro- 
at that place on the Ist of July, the day of the eman- 

cipation from mg in the Dutch colontes : 
In Paramaribo, July 1, at six o'clock im the morning, on the 











occasion of the termination of slavery, a salute of twenty one 
guns was fired from the Fort Zeclandia, and flags were at the 
same time boisted from all the vessels in the harbor, as well as 
from the houses of the inhabitants of the city, At eight o'clock 
came a great many of all classes, who went to the different 
churches to be present at the thanks and for this occasion. 
The Moravian cburch was decorated with flowers 
Silas even te casandptst seat 06 Ga GovmedTs tollinen 
divine service, te went to 
and there offered their thanks for the boon 7 yon them ; 
after which sang some verses for oceasion 
the Moravian and also returned thanks to the king in 
the air of “* Wien Nederlandsch bloed.” Thence they went to 
the house of the procureur general, government secretaries, and 
the commissary who has io over them, The 
passed quietly and 
Sis 
y 
the good falls 
w 
inter apd 
to 
as he got leave, 
be bedyeed 
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company are all in good health and 
to be about the mission work. We expect to leave to- 
for Sher bro, 

Rev. Mr. Hinman wrote from Good Hope, June 9, that 
Gospel of Jobo in Sherbro bad just been issued from the mission 
press, the most of the work baving been done by the mission 
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scholars, They were about to print the same Gospel in Mendi, 
under the supervision of Mr, Ciaflin, 

Mr, and Mis, Claflin were spendiag a short time at the Good 
Hope station, 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


—-The weather this season bas been remarkably fine, and the 
crops have been correspondingly . Large quantities of rice 
have been reaped in within the St, Paul's district already; and 
we bave reason to believe that the rice erop this year will exceed 
that of the last, 

The vivid lightuings play and the thunder rolls 
in the distance—ali the sign of the approach of ihe close of the 
rainy reason, Not only do theve signs inform us, but the untu- 
tored philosophy of the native—pure child of nature—observes 
towards the north-west a continual haze or fog—ealled by him 
smoke—and that is his meteorological index.— Liberia Herald, 


Sept. 16, 


— We learn that upwards of one hundred thousand coffee trees 
have during the season been set out on the Si, Paul's, Should 
our farmers continue annually at this rete, or say even fift 
thousand, the St. Paul's farming district in ion years will be rich 
and independent, and the planters cxercive a powerful influence 
in the government of the country. 

Facts hike the above are what we delight to learn and record, 
They do our hearts good to write them, They gladden our souls 
and they give us hope for the future of our country, Sony 
cate that the foundations—stone by stone—of the Republic 
stable greatness are being laid in the progress of her agriculture, 
Liberia may be a name, but cannot bo a state without agrioul- 
ture. — Liberia Herald, Sept. 16. 


E.ecriox ov Presipenr,—At the bier» s' election in Liberia 
on Twerday, May 5, the How. Dare |) ‘ol Warner was 








F. welfare of Africa and 
star of hope for the people of colo: 
Lat the calamitites of ovr land quicken | 
public mind to thoughts of negiected duty to the colored race’ 


Exrgpition ro tue Nicer.—France is Dg &n expedili., 
to Se a wate So ecmenans of © oo e Gov 
ernment three steamers, built the purpore, at bis 
dieposition, of them can be taken to in case of water. 
falls being in the way of the expedition, The steamboats, one of 
— is Sf, ry , have AY bottoms, ee seen laden, draw 

water. p= 9 int erccting stations 

at the Niger delta, Karimana, up the river, and aku. 
epee a meer ge pel dane marge ee to 
Senegaw & regular steamboat navigati t 

ayaree — , avigation w to 

Avresrnta —Letters giving interesting details of the state of 
Abyssinians have been received in Paris, They were written at 


Gondar, the capital of that in February last, by M. Le- 
jean, the traveler, who left France in 1860, on « ccientific mie- 
sion in the regions of the Upper Nile, which be was unable to 


fulfill, owing to ilinces and other unfavorable circumstances. 
Soon after his return from Nubia, M. Lejean was appointed 
French Consul at Massoush, on the Red Sea, and on bis way 
thither by land he had an interview with Theodore Il, the new 
Neguz or Sapue & Gee, © whom he prose uted a letter 
and presents from the Emperor Napoleon, with specimens of 
silk tesues sent by the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, Theo- 
dore II., who is represented as a man of intelligent physiognomy 
and pleasing manners, was highly delighted with the Kmperor’s 
letter and presen. Although the i chiefs of Tigre, Semen, 
and Choa, formerly independent, have been vanquished and 
deposed, and the whole of Abyssinia now recognizes the author. 
ity of Theodore II, the country is still very wovetiied, and fre- 

went military i are necessary. The Emperor of 

byssinia is very anxious to achieve the complete expulsion of 
the Gallas, who have long held Ambara ; but M. Lejcan regards 
the enterprise as most perilous, and it is hoped that Theodore 
will abandon this as he has already selinquiehed bis in- 
tended expedition the Egyptian Soudan, 


A Tatewten Naoro.—The Boston Thanseript gives an ac- 
count of a in the 55th Massachusetts (eniored regimeni), 
named Nicholas Ssib. This man, who would be remarkable what. 
ever his origin or color, is a native of Africa, from the Timbuctoo 
—.. In some way be was inveigled into slavery to a party 

Arabs, and found bis way firet to Egypt, and from 
thence to Torkey—asfter a while to St. Petersburg, was 
converted to Christianity, and baptized a member of the 
Greek Church, dropping the name of Mohammed and taking 
thatof Nicholas, He ts vow a Protesiant, he says emphatically. 
From St. Petersburg he went to Germany, and entered the ser- 
vice of a “Hollander,” with whom he came to this country, 
and settled at Detroit. He speaks five languages, among which 
are French and Italian, the former almost with Parisian ease, and 
can read and write at least three, Lhe discourses intelligently 
of his native land, of the inhabitants and custows of which he 
retains a lively recollection, He ealisted in the army “ because 
all hia folks seemed to be doing ao.” The it adds : 
“He is one, but not the only one, of the * s of Affican 


descent’ in at Readville, whose acqui and behavior 
go far to diapal \guoraat and vulgar prejudices ayaiust the colored 


chosen as President, and the Rev, ' o» 3 Vice-Pres- 

ident of the Repubhe, b Miajorities, Ti cms of office} Tue Necro Fisuenman.—We have been holding our Mission- 
commence on the first Monde Fi Janus The canvass | ary in St. Kitt’s, says a Missionary in the West 
was conducted with much ) \\. | eove ee than usual of | Toadies, When the meeting came on, there was « ro fisher- 
party bitterness. Mr. ‘rice! he long boem @ devoted mission-| man with his promised eu jon ; indeed, he had a little ex- 
ary of the (Old Scho.) 4) to Joard, at Sivou, Mr, War- | ceeded the amount that he said he would give, He begged the 
veris of unmixed Afoes boo bora in Baltimore, April 19, | favor of his name being withheld, and © Fish-pov” was to be put 
1815, reache? Moura, ‘oy 24, 1882, and has not since linstead, The how it was he was able to 


been outof | bere 4 es wan of integrity and ability, a 
successfy oy vat, ond has aceeptably held several neat 
posit’ ov, among olbers vat of Secretary of State, e is now 
te ute eeoond ova as Vice-President, and President of the 

ihe public, He isa member of the Presbyterian 


\.4 Bisuor Burws,—The Missionary Society of the 
' Chureh adopted the following report on the 
dle . the excellent Bishop Burne. 


the decvase of the Rev. Francis Burns, first Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Africa, He was born in the eity of 
fibany, , & this = oe humble in 1809, 
‘rom an obscure and de t condition, having been converted, 
and educated by the kindness of a Christian master, he was 
called by God's grace to be a minister of his holy word, and be- 
came a missionary to Liberia, Havi Inbored coy Fae 
diligently in the missionary cock, aa having been 

Deacon and Elder in 1858, bis brethren of the Liberia Conference 
elected rm > Se perens oe Gnpaiant cine oS Eben, CUS 
he filled with seal, dignity, and @ was 


wot tod onto yd am) er gh irre J, ae 
Wise ust ia administration, 

his office. er Ged, in bio trocsaahis wbedom, och chert the 
period of bis usefulness. Pe Pee failed, he visited 
the United States in hope of recovery, but died in the City of 
Baltimore, on the 10th da oe Cee of 
Christian peace acd hol trlemph. “ Amen ! Lord 
Jesus,” were the last words he uttered, 

The Board would pot do justice to the subject, nor to their 
own did they not to the very able and satisfac- 
tory mavver in whieb, as Su at of the Liberia Mission, 
he was accustomed to represent the state of the mission in his 
official reports, Seldom has the Board been favored with more 
lucid, and business-like documents from any 
8 t of any of the missions under our care. 

Avnioa.—ihe Rev, Mr, Walker, of the Gaboon Mission, 
wrote in July last that their quarterly communion had just oc- 
curred, and that three were received into the church, He 
writes, that the general conduct of the Christians is as correct 
as they had anticipated it would be ; still he could not that 
it was up to the laws of Ubrist’s kingdom. Mr. and. Mrs, 
Bushoell aod Greeo, who sailed from New-York in April, had 
arrived at their field of labor. 

pu Mr. Hodges, an American resident 
was lately at Washi 
population colonized in that 
wy Ang | FAR 
April with about five hundred of 
for the island of A’Vache, off Hayti, 
labor by Mr. Koch. 


' 
i 


Missionary 
ve so much, The fisherman's reply was to the following 
* About three months ago,” said he, “1 wondered what I could 
do to send the Gospel to the heathen ; so | made a fish-pot, and 
determined that all the fish caught iv it should be suld, and the 


¢flect : 


was a “Cocoa Nui 


Tree,” ide, Td. This amount was given by an old negro man, 
a leader of the ch as the sum realized from the produce 
of a cocoa nul tree d the year, This tree the old man 


~ $b wphoes hew | saw it last it was heavily laden 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FROM SEPT. 1, TO DEO, LO, 
1863. 
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Lecacies. ($2610 69.) 


Crown Point.—Legacy of the late Mrs, Nancy 8. Hammond.............. 90 00 
Vienna.—George Hubbell, Executor of the wil! of Mrs. leabclla Fulton, 1000 00 





New- York.—Wm., B. Dodge, Executor of will of A. G. Pheips...... ee OM 

“ Jacob Brower, Executor of the Wm. Mandeville Betate .. 160 0 
Ouvnon CoLLections. (#97 0.) 

Brooklyn. “ “ Rev. A. A. Willdts,pastor................. mo 

Lodi, — « * Geo. J. Van Nest, pastor... ee: 601 

Utica,— bad “ Rev. Dr. Vermilyo, pastor................. @@ 

New-York “ J EE 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL. ($2 00.) 

Mowton. Re sae TTT, EEA i 

Knowlesville —Rev. 0. D. Barlingham 1% 
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